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remains steady and absolutely non-violent. Possession of the
Town Hall can be retained without any ado, if the citizens of the
place are unanimous. It cannot be retained, if there is real oppo-
sition. Any outbreak of popular violence will be a crime of the
first magnitude, because it would be wanton and unprovoked*
India, in the language of Maulana Abul Kalam, is the greatest
Gurdwara; it is the largest Town Hall. And if we have not yet
succeeded in possessing it, we may wait for the occupation of the
Town Hall of Jhajjar. The Congress officers must surrender it, (1)
if there is the slightest fear of violence, (2) if the elected members
oppose the act of occupation, (3) if the Committee at Rohtak, or
failing that, the Committee at Lahore vetoes the occupation, (4)
if the police demand it at the point of the bayonet, unless the oc-
cupiers are prepared to die at their post without retaliation or
resentment, and if the other citizens are certain not to get excited,
impatient and violent.
The occupation appears to me to be a hasty act, but if it
can be defended non-violently, the defect can be cured.
There is no harm in surrender. We shall gain strength by
retracing every false or hasty step. What may have been taken
wrongly, must be given up, and can be retaken by methodical
work. In the case of Jhaj^ar, if the Town Hall has to be surren-
dered, it can be retaken by the elected members, who are in a majo-
rity, passing a resolution giving the use to the Congress Commit-
tee. If the elected members will not do so, the electors may, by
a requisition, call upon the elected members to give effect to their
views.
Social boycott of the witnesses who gave evidence against
Pandit Sri Ram is clearly a mistake and will defeat its own end.
We must not resort to social boycott of our opponents. It amounts
to coercion. Claiming the right of free opinion and free action^
as we do, we must extend the same to others. The rule of majo-
rity, when it becomes coercive, is as intolerable as that of a bureau-
cratic minority. We must patiently try to bring round the minority
to our view by gentle pursuasion and argument. Having been
trained only to do things by order and under fear of punishment,
we are likely, in the consciousness of strength we are daily acquir-
ing, to repeat the mistakes of the rulers in an exaggerated form in
our relations with those who may happen to be weaker than we
are. That will be a worse state than the first.
I am aware that, by discussing Lala Daulatram Gupta's letter
publicly, I am exposing the actors in the little drama in Jhajjar
to misrepresentation and risk. The authorities can easily distort